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Here was old Russia, unabashed in its humility, unregenerate in its
abasement, pathetic in its rags and wretchedness yet sturdy in its defiance
of the mighty storms that had swept the lands.

There are twenty-two churches open in Moscow. They function
normally. They draw large crowds. Even now, in wartime, they have
candles, incense, and in season all the flowers they need. There is less
pomp in their services than in the old days but no less solemnity and a good
deal more humility. On important holidays large queues gather outside
the doors, and not always do the waiting multitudes manage to squeeze their
way inside. The Easter services are particularly popular. Half of Moscow
seems bent on seeing the dramatic ceremonial and hearing the exalted music.
Since the war began the military commander of the capital on Easter night
has lifted the curfew hour, which is midnight, so that worshippers and others
might freely walk about the city on their way to and from the night services.

All of this testifies to a cordial relationship between the Soviets and the
Greek Orthodox Church. Though Byzantine in origin the Church has
always been vigorously nationalist, and its nationalism in time of war fits
the spirit of the times and the policies of the government. Throughout
the centuries the Church has earnestly supported the wars which Russia has
fought. It is doing so now on as prodigal a scale as circumstances allow.

All over the country the Church has been collecting money for the Defence
Fund and warm clothes for the soldiers. Moscow churches in 1941 collected
one and a half million roubles. In Gorki the churches collected one
million roubles in cash and several hundred thousand in winter clothes.
Church women are sewing and knitting for the Army. Late one evening,
as I was leaving the home of a friend in Moscow, I saw on the floor in the
hallway a white-haired woman knitting mittens by the dim light of a smoky
little lantern. She was a pious churchgoer and spent her evenings knitting
in the hallway because it was warmer there than in the living-room. She
isn't the only such woman in Moscow.

In its publicity the Church has been not only permitted but encouraged
to unfold to the world its patriotic record in all the wars Russia has fought.
It upheld and after his death sanctified Alexander Nevsky, who, in the
thirteenth century, smashed the Swedes at Lake Ladoga and the Germans at
Lake Chudskoye. The Church, as already related, encouraged Dmitry
Donskoy to wage war against the Tartars. In the sixteenth century, when,
owing to internecine feuds, the Poles swept into Moscow and threatened to
impose their rule on Russia, the Church again offered its wholehearted help
to the trader Minin in Nizhnii Novgorod, and to Prince Pozharsky, who
mobilised the Russian armies and ousted the Poles from the Kremlin and
from Russia. During the Napoleonic Wars the Church stood shoulder to
shoulder with the government. In the dramatisation of Tolstoy's War
and 'Peace at the Maly Theatre in Moscow one of the most moving scenes is
the high mass which Field-Marshal Kutuzov attends. He kneels before the
ikon, kisses it, and humbly accepts the blessing of the priest for a successful
campaign against the ungodly French intruder. Proudly and eloquently the
Russian Church is now publicising its century-old record of devotion to the
fatherland in all the critical wars it has had to fight.

I have already mentioned that the Kiev Metropolitan Nikolay is on the
committee to investigate the German atrocities in the occupied lands. The